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There  are  seven  modules  in  this  course.  It  is  recommended 
that  you  work  through  the  modules  in  order  because  the 
concepts  and  skills  introduced  in  one  module  will  be  reinforced, 
extended,  and  applied  in  later  modules. 
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Australian  writer  Clive  James  said,  “Fiction  is  life  with  the  dull  bits 
left  out.”  Think  about  the  different  types  of  fiction  you  have  listened 
to  or  read.  What  is  your  favourite  type?  Do  you  like  stories  that  keep 
you  guessing  what  will  happen  next?  Do  you  enjoy  action-packed 
tales  in  which  characters  come  into  some  sort  of  danger?  Perhaps 
you  prefer  fantasy  stories  or  science-fiction  stories  in  which  you  must 
suspend  your  disbelief  and  travel  into  imaginary  worlds.  Or  you  may 
be  more  interested  in  realistic  stories  that  deal  with  people  and  their 
challenges. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  that  very  few  stories  revolve  around  the  good 
things  that  happen  to  a character?  Whether  or  not  stories  have  happy 
endings,  they  are  always  about  conflict.  How  characters  deal  with 
conflict  creates  the  comedy,  drama,  romance,  or  action. 

In  this  module  you  will  explore  a mix  of  fiction.  In  Section  I you 
will  explore  storytelling  and  the  short  story.  In  Section  2 you  will 
complete  a novel  study. 
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Assessment 

Your  mark  will  be  determined  by  your  work  in  the  Assignment  Booklets. 
In  this  module  you  are  expected  to  complete  two  section  assignments 
and  a final  module  assignment.  The  mark  distribution  is  as  follows: 


Assignment  Booklet  4A 

Section  1 Assignment 


37  marks 


Assignment  Booklet  4B 

Section  2 Assignment  40  marks 

Final  Module  Assignment  23  marks 

Total  1 00  marks 


Be  sure  to  check  with  your  teacher  to  see  whether  this  mark  allocation 
is  valid  for  you.  Some  teachers  like  to  include  other  reviews  and 
assignments. 


Module  Overview 


Section  1 

Storytelling  and  Short  Stories 
Section  2 

The  Novel 


In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  Native  peoples 
make  totem  poles  to  remind  everyone  about 
their  stories.  Each  pole  has  its  own  unique 
story.  As  a general  rule  the  pole  tells  the 
history  of  a family  or  a person.  The  history 
usually  starts  from  the  bottom  of  the  pole 
and  reads  upward. 

Storytellers  in  all  cultures  tell  stories  that 
reflect  their  history  and  heritage.  Many 
of  these  old  stories  have  been  passed  on 
orally  from  generation  to  generation.  The 
written  short  story  is  a modern  invention. 

It  came  about  in  the  nineteenth  century 
when  magazines  began  publishing  stories  by 
authors  such  as  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and 
Edgar  Allen  Poe. 

In  this  section  you  will  explore  stories — 
both  the  stories  you  read  from  books  and 
the  stories  that  have  passed  down  from 
generation  to  generation. 
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Lesson  1:  Traditional  Stories 
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Have  you  ever  sat  around  a campfire  late 
at  night  and  listened  to  stories? 


From  ancient  times,  people  have  gathered 
to  hear  storytellers.  They  listened  to  learn 
about  their  culture,  and  they  listened  for 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  a well-told  story. 


Traditional  stories,  handed  down  from 
previous  generations,  include  the  following: 


Myths.  A myth  is  a story  set  in  ancient  times,  which  explains  the  world  and 
people’s  behaviour  in  it.  Myths  are  regarded  as  sacred  by  the  cultures  in  which 
they  are  told.  Greek,  Roman,  and  Norse  myths  involve  gods,  goddesses,  and 
supernatural  powers. 

Legends.  A legend  is  an  old,  unverihed  story  about  a cultural  hero.  Legends 
are  usually  associated  with  a particular  place  and  a particular  time  in  history. 
Examples  of  European  legends  include  Robin  Hood,  William  Tell,  and  King 
Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  An  example  of  an  Inuit  legend  is 
the  story  of  Qiviuq  (sometimes  spelled  Kiviuq),  a traveller  with  supernatural 
powers,  who  encounters  giants,  spirits,  and  sea  monsters  in  his  journeys. 

Fairy  tales.  Eairy  tales  are  children’s  stories  with  “magical”  creatures  (fairies, 
witches,  ogres,  mermaids,  unicorns,  trolls,  gnomes,  or  dragons] . They  are 
also  known  as  wonder  tales.  Examples  include  “Cinderella,”  “Jack  and  the 
Beanstalk,”  “Three  Billy  Goats  Gruff,”  and  “The  Elves  and  the  Shoemaker.” 

Animal  tales.  Because  Aboriginal  peoples  throughout  the  world  are  very  close 
to  nature,  they  have  numerous  stories  about  the  animals  that  live  around  them. 
Examples  of  animal  tales  include  “How  Bear  Lost  His  Tail,”  “Why  Opossum’s 
Tail  Is  Bare,”  and  “How  Kangaroo  Got  His  Tail.” 

Trickster  tales.  Many  traditional  stories  include  tricksters — wily  characters  that 
both  deceive  others  and  are  fooled  themselves.  Often  the  tricksters  in  such 
tales  are  shape-shifters,  taking  on  the  appearance  of  people,  plants,  and  animals. 
Tricksters  in  the  Aboriginal  stories  of  North  America  include  Raven,  Crow, 
Coyote,  and  Wesakechak.  African  tricksters  include  Anansi,  Monkey,  Tortoise, 
and  Zomo  the  Rabbit. 
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Tall  tales.  Settlers  who  made  their  homes  in  the  North  American  wilderness 
first  told  tall  tales  for  entertainment.  Tall  tales  use  exaggeration  and  humour. 
The  characters  in  tall  tales  are  usually  folk  heroes  who  have  difficult  and 
dangerous  jobs  and  solve  problems  in  funny  ways.  Some  tail-tale  characters, 
such  as  Davy  Crockett  and  Calamity  Jane,  were  real  people  whose  feats  have 
been  embellished.  Other  tail-tale  characters,  such  as  Paul  Bunyan  and  Pecos 
Bill,  never  really  lived. 

Fables.  A fable  is  a very  short  story  that  is  meant  to  illustrate  a point  or  teach  a 
lesson.  Fables  have  been  told  in  different  cultures  all  over  the  world.  The  oldest 
known  fables  come  from  India  and  can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  1 500  BC.  The 
most  famous  of  all  fable  tellers  was  the  Greek  slave  Aesop,  who  lived  from 
about  620  BC  to  560  BC.  Most  of  Aesop’s  fables  feature  animal  characters. 
Examples  include  “The  Wolf  in  Sheep’s  Clothing,”  “The  Lion  and  the  Mouse,” 
and  “The  Ox  and  the  Frog.” 


Aesop  telling  a fable  to  children 


"Rabbit's  Wish  for  Snow" 

The  tradition  of  storytelling  is  still  carried  on 
today  among  the  Aboriginal  peoples  of  North 
America. 

Story  tellers  effectively  use  not  only  their  voices 
but  also  facial  expressions  and  gestures  to 
convey  their  stories. 


' Ki'lli  Bosklachuk/Saskatoon  Catholic  Schools 
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View  Segment  16^  “Rabbit’s  Wish  for  Snow”^  on  the  English  Language  Arts  7 
Multimedia  CD.  Note:  Click  on  the  title  to  begin  the  story. 

1 . Explain  the  strategies  the  storyteller  uses  to  make  the  story  more  interesting. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  13. 

"Daedalus  and  Icarus" 


Next  you  will  read  a famous  Greek 
myth.  Several  place  names  are 
mentioned  in  this  story — the  city 
of  Athens,  the  island  of  Crete,  and 
the  Aegean  Sea. 

Turn  to  page  109  of  Crossroads  7 
and  read  the  Greek  myth 
“Daedalus  and  Icarus.” 

2.  Respond  to  questions  l.b.  and 
1 .c.  on  page  1 13  of  Crossroads  7. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  13. 


What  made  Icarus  ignore  his  father’s  advice  and  fly  toward  the  sun? 
Have  you  ever  been  tempted  to  ignore  good  advice?  What  happened? 


The  editors  of  Crossroads  7 have  used  the  painting  The  Fall  of  Icarus  by  Carlo 
Saraceni  to  illustrate  the  story.  Many  other  artists  have  been  inspired  by  the 
myth  of  Daedalus  and  Icarus.  To  view  photographs  of  other  famous  paintings 
and  sculptures,  visit  the  Ikaros  Art  Gallery  on  the  following  website.  You  will 
notice  from  the  captions  that  Icarus  is  spelled  in  various  ways.  Click  on  a 
photograph  to  enlarge  it. 

http://www.island-ikaria.com/multimedia/ikarosart.asp 


' Tchin,  Narragansett,  “Rabbit’s  Wish  for  Snow,"  (Philomath  Films,  2002),  <http://www.pbs.org/circleofstories> 
Reproduced  by  permission. 
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Why  do  you  think  the  story  of  Daedalus  and  Icarus  continues  to  hold 
people’s  attention? 


The  myth  “Daedalus  and  Icarus”  mentions  that  Daedalus  built 
a labyrinth  to  imprison  the  Minotaur,  a creature  that  was  half 
man  and  half  bull. 

Many  other  figures  in  myths  were  combinations  of  two  or 
more  animals. 

3.  Do  some  research  on  the  Internet  and  briefly  describe  each 
of  the  following. 

a.  Griffin  b.  Pegasus  c.  Sphinx 


Check  your  responses  with  those  on  page  13. 


4.  Find  a traditional  story — a myth,  legend,  fairy  tale,  animal  tale,  trickster  tale, 
tall  tale,  or  fable — that  interests  you  and  practise  retelling  the  story.  Focus 
on  using  your  voice  to  bring  the  story  to  life. 


Note:  In  Assignment  Booklet  4A,  you  will  be  asked  to  record  the  story. 


For  helpful  comments  refer  to  page  13. 


Go  to  page  1 of  Assignment  Booklet  4A  and  respond  to 
questions  1 and  2 of  Section  1. 


In  this  lesson  you  explored  two  old  stories.  As  you 
discovered,  stories  have  existed  in  one  form  or  another 
since  ancient  times.  In  the  next  lesson  you  will  turn 
your  attention  to  the  short  story. 
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Suggested  Responses 

1 . The  storyteller  uses  many  strategies  to  keep  the  attention  of  listeners.  He  uses  gestures  and 
facial  expression  to  make  the  story  more  interesting.  At  the  end  of  the  story  he  uses  a prop — 
a rabbit’s  nose.  He  repeats  certain  words  and  phrases.  He  also  makes  use  of  his  voice — 
changing  the  intonation,  pitch,  rh3rthm,  and  volume. 

2.  Questions  l.b.  and  l.c.  on  page  113  of  Crossroads  7 


1.  b.  Daedalus  tries  to  murder  Perdix  by  throwing  him  from  a tower.  The  goddess  Athene 
saves  Perdix  by  giving  him  wings  and  changing  him  into  a partridge.  Later  Daedalus 
makes  wings  for  Icarus  and  himself  so  that  they  can  escape  from  the  island  of  Crete. 

l.c.  A labyrinth  is  a maze.  Daedalus  was  asked  to  make  a maze  as  a hiding  place  for  the 
Minotaur. 

3.  a.  Griffin:  This  mythical  creature  had  the  body  of  a lion  and  the  head  and  wings  of  an  eagle. 

b.  Pegasus:  This  mythical  creature  was  a flying  horse. 

c.  Sphinx:  This  mythical  creature  had  the  face  of  a woman,  the  body  of  a lion,  and  the  wings 
of  a bird. 


Griffin 


Sphinx 


4.  Speak  clearly,  express  emotion,  and  vary  how  loudly  and  how  quickly  you  speak  to 

emphasize  different  parts  of  the  story.  You  will  find  more  tips  for  storytelling  on  page  53  of 
Crossroads  7. 


Image  Credits 

All  images  in  this  lesson  were  created  by  or  for  Alberta  Education  with  the  following  noted 
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Lesson  2:  Plot  and  Point  of  View 


J 


novel:  a long, 
complex  narrative 
that  deals  with 
human  experience 
through  a connected 
sequence  of  events 


Mr.  Chalifoux:  In  the  last  lesson  you  examined  two  traditional  stories,  an 

Aboriginal  tale  and  a Greek  myth.  In  the  remainder  of  this  section  you  will 
read  several  short  stories.  In  the  next  section  of  this  module  you  will  study  a 
novel.  How  is  a short  story  different  from  a novel? 

Tawnee:  A short  story  is  not  very  long;  you  can  read  it  in  one  sitting.  A novel 
takes  longer  to  read. 


Rico:  A novel  has  many  characters.  A short  story  focuses  on  one  or  two  major 
characters. 


Brenna:  A short  story  usually  deals  with  a short  time  period.  A novel  covers  a 
longer  time  span. 


Mr.  Chalifoux:  Those  are  all  good  points. 


Short  stories  and  novels  are  considered  to  be 
fiction.  However,  most  short  stories  and  novels 
contain  some  factual  information.  For  example, 
the  setting  may  be  a real  place  or  the  story  may 
be  based  on  a historical  event. 


Like  a great  journey,  a well- written  short  story 
or  novel  can  show  you  things  you  have  never 
seen  before  and  will  never  forget. 

With  a partner  or  small  group  discuss  the  best 
short  story  each  of  you  has  ever  read.  What 
made  that  story  so  memorable? 
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plot:  the  events  and 
actions  performed 
by  the  characters  in 
a narrative 

external  conflict:  a 
struggle  between 
individuals  or  the 
struggle  between 
people  and  some 
outside  force 

internal  conflict: 

a struggle  that 
takes  place  in  one 
character’s  mind 


Mr.  Chalifoux:  Now  that  you  have  discussed  the  best  short  stories  you  have 
read,  think  about  this  question:  What  characteristics  does  a well-written 
short  story  have? 

Sharleen:  The  beginning  grabs  your  attention.  It  has  an  interesting  story  line 
and  a good  ending. 

Kofi:  The  characters  seem  real  and  well  developed.  Readers  care  about  the 
characters  or  find  them  interesting. 

Stefan:  The  writer  has  included  only  events  that  are  necessary  and  will  affect 
the  ending. 

Kofi:  The  setting  and  action  seem  real.  Scenes  don’t  suddenly  appear  out  of 
nowhere  and  without  any  lead-up. 

Mr.  Chalifoux:  Greatl  You  have  identified  some  of  the  main  characteristics  of 
a well-written  story. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  lesson,  you  will  take  a closer  look  at  the  plot  of  a short 
story.  The  plot  of  a short  story  always  revolves  around  a character  with  a 
specific  problem  to  solve.  Conflicts  can  be  external  or  internal. 

Many  stories  contain  more  than  one  kind  of  conflict,  and  the  longer  the  story, 
the  more  conflict  you  will  see.  However,  there  is  always  one  conflict,  called  the 
central  conflict,  which  drives  the  plot. 

Plots  have  structure.  A traditional  plot  has  a beginning  that  introduces  the 
problem,  a middle  that  develops  the  problem,  and  an  end  that  resolves  the 
conflict. 

Another  way  to  describe  the  plot  of  a short  story  is  to  examine  the  following 
elements:  the  introduction,  rising  action,  climax,  falling  action,  and  resolution. 
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Climax 


Introduction.  The  introduction  to  a short  story  usually  gives  descriptive  details 
of  the  setting  and  important  information  about  the  characters,  such  as  their 
names,  attitudes,  and  relationships. 

Rising  Action.  The  rising  action  starts  when  the  first  sign  of  conflict  is 
introduced.  During  the  rising  action,  tension  is  often  created.  The  goal  is  to 
have  the  tension  in  a story  build  and  build  until,  like  an  elastic  band,  it  feels  as 
though  it  will  snap. 

Climax.  The  rising  action  in  a short  story  comes  to  a climax,  the  point  of 
greatest  tension.  After  the  climax,  the  tension  decreases  because  the  conflict  is 
no  longer  being  developed.  For  this  reason,  the  climax  is  also  referred  to  as  the 
turning  point. 

Falling  Action.  The  falling  action  is  the  logical  result  of  the  climax.  In  this 
section  the  details  of  the  conflict  are  worked  out  and  brought  to  the  resolution. 
Some  short-story  writers  spend  little  to  no  time  working  out  the  conflict — 
especially  if  the  central  conflict  is  an  internal  one. 

Resolution.  The  resolution  is  the  end  of  the  story  that  explains  any  unanswered 
questions  and  ties  up  loose  ends. 

"For  Pete's  Snake" 

You  are  about  to  read  a short  story  entitled  “For  Pete’s  Snake.” 

1 . The  story  is  about  a boy  who  is  left  home  alone  babysitting  the  pet  snake  of 
his  sister  Petra  (Pete  for  short}.  Thus,  the  title  is  “For  Pete’s  Snake.” 

a.  Did  you  read  the  title  correctly  at  first,  or  did  you  assume  the  title  was 
“FAr  FAte’s  Sake”? 

b.  Explain  the  expression  for  Pete's  sake. 
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c.  why  might  the  author  have  chosen  a title  that  is  so  similar  to  a common 
expression? 


teaser:  text 
intended  to  arouse 
interest  or  curiosity, 
especially  in 
something  to  follow 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  23. 

Turn  to  page  135  of  Crossroads  7 and  read  the  teaser  at  the  top  of  the  page. 


Journal  Entry 


In  your  journal,  write  a response  to  the  teaser.  Do  you  find  snakes 
fascinating  or  gross?  Do  you  find  thunderstorms  beautiful  or  frightening? 
Tell  about  any  experiences  you  have  had  that  helped  form  your  opinions 
of  snakes  and  thunderstorms. 


Read  the  story  “For  Pete’s  Snake”  and  then  answer  the  following  questions. 

2.  How  does  this  short  story  begin? 

3.  What  is  the  first  sign  of  conflict  in  the  story? 

4.  What  other  event  or  events  create  tension  in  the  story? 

5.  What  is  the  climax  of  the  story? 
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first-person 
narrator:  a literary 
technique  in 
which  a story  is 
told  by  one  of  the 
characters  in  the 
story 

Note:  This  narrator 
uses  the  first-person 
pronoun  I to  refer 
to  himself  or  herself 

third-person 
narrator:  a literary 
technique  in  which 
a story  is  told  by 
someone  who  does 
not  participate  in 
the  story 

Note:  This  narrator 
uses  the  third- 
person  pronouns  he, 
she,  or  they  to  refer 
to  the  characters  in 
the  story. 


suspense:  a feeling 
of  excitement  and 
uncertainty  about 
what  will  happen 
next 


dialogue:  the 
conversation 
between  two  or 
more  characters 


6.  How  does  the  story  end? 

7.  What  type  of  conflict  is  in  this  story? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  23. 


Authors  must  make  important  decisions  about  the 
narration  of  a short  story.  Who  will  be  the  narrator? 
Authors  can  choose  to  have  a first-person  narrator 
or  a third-person  narrator  tell  the  story. 


The  narrative  point  of  view  shapes  what  readers  know  and  how  readers  feel 
about  the  action  in  a story.  For  example,  the  author,  Ellen  Conford,  chose  to  tell 
the  story  “For  Pete’s  Snake”  by  making  the  major  character.  Will,  the  narrator. 
Because  of  this  decision,  readers  see  the  action  through  Will’s  eyes  and  know 
what  Will  is  thinking  and  feeling. 

With  a partner  or  small  group  discuss  how  the  story  would  change  if  the  author 
chose  to  have  Will’s  sister  Pete  tell  the  story.  Consider  the  following  questions: 

• What  facts  did  Pete  have  first-hand  knowledge  of? 

• How  would  Pete’s  attitude  about  snakes  change  the  story? 

• How  would  Pete’s  point  of  view  affect  how  the  reader  felt  about  the 
events? 

• “For  Pete’s  Snake”  creates  a feeling  of  suspense  in  readers.  Would  the  story 
be  as  suspenseful  if  Pete  were  the  narrator?  Why  or  why  not? 


Although  the  story  "For  Pete's  Snake"  is 
suspenseful,  it  is  also  meant  to  be  funny. 


Part  of  the  humour  lies  in  the  fact  that  Will  claims  he’s  not  afraid  of  snakes, 
thunderstorms,  or  being  alone,  but  his  actions  indicate  otherwise. 

Some  of  the  humour  also  comes  from  the  dialogue  and  situations  in  the  story. 
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8.  Explain  the  humour  in  the  following  passages. 

a.  “Hi,  Mrs.  Getz.  It’s  Will.  May  I speak  to  Shelly?” 

“She’s  sort  of  tied  up  at  the  moment,”  said  Mrs.  Getz.  “Can  she  call 
you  back?” 

“What’s  going  on  there?”  I asked.  “Is  that  Shelly  screaming?” 

“I  think  so,”  Mrs.  Getz  answered.  “She’s  supposed  to  be  running 
Carol’s  birthday  party.”  Carol  is  Shelly’s  eleven-year-old  sister. 

“I  forgot  about  the  party,”  I said  glumly.  “I  guess  she’ll  be  tied  up  for  a 
while  then.” 

“She  will  until  I go  untie  her,”  said  Mrs.  Getz.  “I  believe  they’re 
playing  Joan  of  Arc.” 

b.  I called  three  other  friends.  Two  weren’t  home.  Chip,  the  third,  had 
to  shout  over  the  sound  of  an  electric  guitar,  and  some  horrible  wailing. 

“Family  reunion!  ” he  yelled.  “That’s  my  cousin  Dennis.” 

“What’s  he  doing?” 

“Elvis  Presley.  Why  don’t  you  come  over?  We’re  barbecuing.” 

“Dennis,  I hope,”  I muttered. 

c.  The  phone  next  to  my  bed  has  a lighted  keypad,  which  is  convenient 
if  you  have  to  call  the  police  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  or  if  a boa 
constrictor  gets  loose  in  the  dark. 

When  Josh  picked  up  the  phone,  I didn’t  even  say  hello.  I just 
shrieked. 

“You  have  to  come  over  and  help  me!  I don’t  know  where  Coily  is!” 

“Did  you  check  with  Larry  and  Moe?”  he  asked. 

9.  Some  of  the  situations  are  humorous.  Explain  the  humour  in  the  following 

passages. 

a.  I screamed  even  louder,  dropped  my  pillow,  and  scrambled  out  of  my 
cutoffs.  Through  my  screaming  I heard  feet  pounding  down  the  hall. 

“Will!  Willi”  My  father  threw  my  door  open  and  grabbed  me  by  the 
shoulders. 

“Snakes!  Snakes!”  I screamed.  “In  my  pants!  In  my  bed!” 

My  mother  was  right  behind  him.  Dimly,  through  a haze  of  terror, 

I saw  Pete  peer  into  my  room.  She  had  a splint  on  one  arm  and  a boa 
constrictor  wrapped  around  the  other. 

“How  come  you’re  running  around  in  your  under — ” She  looked 
over  at  my  bed. 

“Coily!”  she  cried  delightedly.  “You’re  a girl!” 
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b.  Coily  has  been  adopted  by  one  of  my  sister’s  weird  friends.  My 
mother  put  her  foot  down.  She  told  Pete,  “Look,  your  brother  cannot 
live  in  the  same  house  with  that  snake.” 

“So  let  him  move,”  Pete  said. 

They  think  they  found  all  the  babies.  But  since  no  one  knows  how 
many  snakes  Coily  actually  gave  birth  to,  no  one  is  positive  they’re 
really  all  gone.  Pete  says  if  there  are  any  left,  they  ought  to  come  out 
pretty  soon,  because  they’ll  be  hungry.  In  the  meantime  they  could  be 
anywhere.  In  the  pipes  under  the  toilet,  in  the  back  of  a closet,  behind 
the  refrigerator. 

So  I did  move.  I’m  staying  at  Josh’s  house  for  a while.  My  parents 
have  been  very  understanding  about  my  traumatic  experience.  Especially 
my  father. 

He’s  checked  into  a motel  for  two  weeks. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  24. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 

Were  you  surprised  to  discover  that  a boa  constrictor  gives  birth  to  live, 
fully  formed  young?  Did  you  know  that  a boa  constrictor  gives  birth 
to  20  to  60  snakes  at  one  time?  Newborns  normally  measure  46  to  56 
centimetres  in  length. 
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phobia:  an 
exaggerated,  usually 
inexplicable,  and 
illogical  fear 


In  the  story  “For  Pete’s  Snake/’ Will  has 
a phobia  of  snakes.  With  a partner  or  a 
small  group,  brainstorm  a list  of  other 
animals,  objects,  and  situations  that 
some  individuals  fear. 

10.  The  fear  of  snakes  is  called 

ophidiophobia.  Speculate  on  the 
definitions  for  the  follov\^ing  words. 

Then  check  their  meanings  in  the  dictionary. 


a.  claustrophobia 

b. 

agoraphobia 

c.  arachnophobia 

d. 

aquaphobia 

e.  cyberphobia 

f. 

xenophobia 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  24. 


Will  was  afraid  of  thunderstorms  and  snakes.  Do  you  have  any  phobias? 
If  so,  write  about  these  fears  in  your  journal. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 

In  the  story  “For  Pete’s  Snake,”  Pete  does 
not  understand  Will’s  phobia  of  snakes. 

She  finds  snakes  fascinating. 

Did  you  know  that  in  ancient  times 
serpents  were  revered  as  symbols  of 
renewal  because  they  shed  their  skins 
each  year,  beginning  anew? 

Asclepius,  the  Greek  god  of  medicine, 
is  traditionally  depicted  holding  a staff 
with  a single  serpent  coiled  around  it. 

The  World  Health  Organization  and 
many  medical  services  use  the  staff  of 
Asclepius  in  their  emblems. 

V y 
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dash:  a punctuation 
mark  used  to 
indicate  a break  in 
thought 


r 

V. 


You  may  have  noticed  that  the  dash  is  used 
often  throughout  the  story  "For  Pete's  Snake." 


Read  about  the  dash  on  page  26  of  the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook. 


1 1.  Ellen  Conford  uses  the  dash  in  a special  way  in  “For  Pete’s  Snake.”  She 
places  a dash  at  the  end  of  a sentence.  Why  is  the  use  of  the  dash  in  this 
way  appropriate  in  a suspense  story? 


12.  Add  dashes  where  they  are  needed  in  the  following  sentences. 

a.  Action  figures,  stuffed  animals,  trucks  all  kinds  of  toys  were  heaped  in 
the  toy  box. 

b.  The  president  told  me  this  is  just  between  us  that  he  regrets  his 
decision. 

c.  The  new  stadium  it  boasts  a retractable  dome  seats  twenty  thousand 
people. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  25. 


V 


In  this  lesson  you  explored  plot  in  a short  story. 
In  the  next  lesson  you  will  turn  your  attention 
to  characters  in  a short  story. 
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Glossary 

dash:  a punctuation  mark  used  to  indicate  a 
break  in  thought 

dialogue:  the  conversation  between  two  or 
more  characters 

external  conflict:  conflict  between 

individuals  or  between  people  and  some 
outside  force 

first-person  narrator:  a literary  technique 
in  which  a story  is  told  by  one  of  the 
characters  in  the  story 

Note:  This  narrator  uses  the  first-person 
pronoun  I to  refer  to  himself  or  herself 

internal  conflict:  conflict  in  one  character’s 
mind 

narrative  point  of  view:  the  relationship 
of  the  narrator  to  the  story  or,  in  other 
words,  the  angle  from  which  the  story  is 
told 


novel:  a long,  complex  narrative  that  deals 
with  human  experience  through  a 
connected  sequence  of  events 

phobia:  an  exaggerated,  usually  inexplicable, 
and  illogical  fear 

plot:  the  events  and  actions  performed  by 
the  characters  in  a narrative 

suspense:  a feeling  of  excitement  and 

uncertainty  about  what  will  happen  next 

teaser:  text  intended  to  arouse  interest  or 
curiosity,  especially  in  something  to 
follow 

third-person  narrator:  a literary  technique 
in  which  a story  is  told  by  someone  who 
does  not  participate  in  the  story 

Note:  This  narrator  uses  the  third-person 
pronouns  he,  she,  or  they  to  refer  to  the 
characters  in  the  story 


Suggested  Responses 

1.  a.  Answers  will  vary  Many  readers  assume  the  title  is  “For  Pete’s  Sake.” 

b.  For  Pete's  sake  is  an  expression  of  exasperation,  disgust,  or  annoyance.  For  example,  a 
mother  might  say  to  her  son,  “For  Pete’s  sake,  Johnny,  don’t  talk  when  your  mouth  is  full 
of  food!”  For  Pete's  sake  is  a variation  of  such  expressions  as  for  pity's  sake,  for  heaven's 
sake,  2ind  for  goodness'  sake. 

c.  The  author  may  have  used  the  expression  to  create  humour.  One  of  the  ingredients  of 
humour  is  surprise,  and  readers  are  surprised  to  realize  the  error  they  have  made. 

2.  The  story  begins  with  Will’s  parents  taking  his  sister,  Pete,  to  the  hospital  after  she  fell  out  of 
a tree.  Pete  asks  Will  to  look  after  Coily,  her  pet  boa  constrictor. 
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3.  The  first  sign  of  conflict  in  the  story  is  Will’s  inward  struggle  over  the  snake.  He  agrees  to 
take  care  of  the  snake  because  he  thinks  that’s  the  right  thing  to  do,  but  he  really  doesn’t 
want  to  do  this. 

4.  The  tension  increases  when  Will  begins  to  get  nervous  over  being  home  alone  with  the 
snake.  The  tension  increases  when  he  can’t  find  any  friends  to  keep  him  company.  The 
tension  increases  further  when  the  thunderstorm  starts. 

5.  The  climax  of  the  story  occurs  when  Will  is  in  bed  with  the  covers  over  his  head  and  the 
snakes  crawl  over  the  bed. 


6.  The  story  ends  with  Will’s  parents  and  sister  coming  home  and  rescuing  him.  His  mother 
makes  Pete  give  Coily  away.  Will  and  his  father  go  to  live  elsewhere  until  they  are  sure  all 
the  baby  snakes  have  been  found. 

7.  The  conflict  in  this  module  is  inner  conflict.  When  Will  is  left  alone  in  a thunderstorm  with 
his  sister’s  pet  snake,  he  must  struggle  with  his  inner  fears. 


8.  a.  The  humour  is  in  the  play  on  the  words  tied  up.  The  expression  tied  up  can  mean  busy, 

but  in  this  case  Shelly  was  literally  tied  up  while  the  children  pretended  she  was  Joan 
of  Arc.  In  order  to  appreciate  this  joke  you  must  realize  that  Joan  of  Arc  was  a famous 
person  from  history  who  was  tied  to  a stake. 

b.  The  humour  comes  from  the  sarcastic  comment  by  Will  that  he  hopes  they  are 
barbecuing  Dennis. 

c.  The  humour  is  in  the  play  on  words.  Josh  pretends  Will  cannot  find  Curly,  one  of  The 
Three  Stooges,  instead  of  Coily,  the  snake.  In  order  to  appreciate  this  joke  you  must  be 
aware  of  this  comedy  team  who  starred  in  nearly  200  short  films  in  the  1930s,  1940s,  and 
1950s  and  who  made  several  full-length  films  in  the  1960s. 

9.  a.  The  humour  lies  in  the  contrast  between  Will’s  terror  and  his  sister’s  delight  in 

discovering  Coily  has  had  babies. 

b.  The  humour  lies  in  the  surprise  twist  at  the  end.  Will’s  father  is  also  afraid  and  has 
moved  into  a motel  for  two  weeks. 


10.  a.  claustrophobia:  fear  of  enclosed  spaces 
c.  arachnophobia:  fear  of  spiders 
e.  cyberphobia;  fear  of  computers 


b.  agoraphobia:  fear  of  open  spaces 
d.  aquaphobia:  fear  of  water 
f.  xenophobia:  fear  of  strangers 
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1 1 . This  use  of  the  dash  is  appropriate  for  suspense  stories  because  it  leaves  the  reader  hanging. 

12.  a.  Action  figures,  stuffed  animals,  trucks — all  kinds  of  toys  were  heaped  in  the  toy  box. 

b.  The  president  told  me — this  is  just  between  us — that  he  regrets  his  decision. 

c.  The  new  stadium—it  boasts  a retractable  dome — seats  twenty  thousand  people. 
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Lesson  3:  Characters  and  Setting 


J 

Think  about  the  main  character  in  your  favourite  short  story.  You  probably 
know  quite  a bit  about  this  character’s  appearance  and  personality  traits. 

Short-story  authors  do  not  always  tell  you  directly  what  characters  are  like. 
Instead  they  place  clues  about  the  characters’  personality  traits  in  the  story. 


Mr.  Chalifoux:  Tell  me  some  ways  that  you  figure  out  what  characters  are  like. 

Brenna:  The  words  of  characters — what  they  say  to  other  people — are  clues 
about  their  values  and  interests.  Also  how  characters  speak  to  other  people. 

Conner:  The  thoughts  of  characters  are  also  important.  In  the  story  we  just 
read,  Will’s  thoughts  were  big  clues. 

Tawnee:  The  emotions  that  characters  show  are  also  revealing. 


Conner:  Right,  but  their  actions  are  important  too.  For  example,  in  “For  Pete’s 
Snake,”  Will  said  he  wasn’t  afraid,  but  his  actions  showed  he  was. 


Brenna:  Another  clue  is  what  other  people  in  the  story  say  and  think  about 
characters. 


Tawnee:  The  way  characters  dress  is  sometimes  a clue  about  their  personalities. 

Conner:  You  can  sometimes  figure  out  what  a character  might  feel  or  think  by 
remembering  your  own  personal  experiences. 


scttinj':  the  time 
and  place  in  which 
the  events  occur 


Mr.  Chalifoux:  Good  points!  The  setting  is  also  a significant  factor.  It  often 
shapes  the  main  characters  and  affects  their  actions. 
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"Geraldine  Moore  the  Poet" 


To  explore  characters  in  a short  story  more  fully  you  will  read  a short  story 
called  “Geraldine  Moore  the  Poet.”  Turn  to  page  1 24  of  Crossroads  7 and  look 
at  the  photographs  that  accompany  the  story. 


Journal  Entry 

From  the  title  and  photographs,  predict  what  the  story  will  be  about. 
Write  about  your  prediction  in  your  journal. 


Now,  read  the  story  “Geraldine  Moore  the  Poet”  to  discover  if  your  prediction  is 
correct.  Then  answer  the  following  questions. 

1 . What  details  in  the  introduction  of  the  story  make  readers  conclude  that 
Geraldine  and  her  neighbours  are  poor? 

2.  What  recent  changes  have  occurred  in  Geraldine’s  life? 

3.  How  does  Geraldine  react  to  seeing  her  furniture  on  the  sidewalk? 

4.  What  does  the  superintendent  mean  when  he  says,  “Poor  people  sure  got  a 
hard  row  to  hoe”? 

5.  What  keeps  Geraldine  from  concentrating  on  her  schoolwork? 

6.  What  does  Geraldine  think  poems  are  usually  like? 

7.  Why  can’t  Geraldine  write  a “pretty  poem”? 

8.  Mrs.  Scott  says,  “A  poem  is  your  own  special  way  of  saying  what  you  feel 
and  what  you  see.”  How  does  Geraldine’s  poem  fit  this  definition? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  29. 

Geraldine  is  a student  who  believes  she  cannot  “get  into”  poetry.  She  forgets 
to  do  her  poetry  assignment  because  she  is  so  absorbed  in  her  own  problems. 
When  she  returns  to  class  and  is  put  on  the  spot,  she  spontaneously  expresses 
her  thoughts  about  poetry.  Mrs.  Scott  recognizes  in  Geraldine’s  words  the  rich 
language  of  poetry  and  praises  her  “poem.”  Afterwards,  the  teacher  weeps  at 
the  blackboard  because  she  recognizes  the  harshness  of  Geraldine’s  life  and  the 
breakthrough  Geraldine  has  made. 
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9.  How  do  you  think  Mrs.  Scott’s  reaction  to  her  “poem”  will  affect 
Geraldine? 

10.  Write  a paragraph  describing  Mrs.  Scott.  Back  up  your  opinion  with 
evidence  from  the  story. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  30. 


Journal  Entry 

In  your  journal,  write  about  a special  teacher  or  other  adult  in  your  life 
who  has  given  you  support  and  confidence. 


PoHfolio  Item 


Turn  to  page  130  of  Crossroads  7 and  respond  to  question  4 by  crafting  a 
poem  of  your  own. 


The  author  of  "Geraldine  Moore  the  Poet"  is  Toni  Cade 
Bambara  (1939-1995).  Bambara  was  born  in  New  York 
City  and  raised  in  the  city's  African-American 
neighbourhoods  of  Harlem  and  Bedford-Stuyvesant. 


11.  Examine  again  the  photograph  depicting  Geraldine’s  neighbourhood  on 
page  125  of  Crossroads  7. 

a.  What  part  of  the  story  does  this  photograph  represent? 

b.  What  emotion  does  the  image  evoke?  Explain. 

c.  Does  this  image  enhance  or  detract  from  the  story? 

12.  Although  Geraldine’s  neighbours  are  poor,  they  support  each  other.  What 
details  from  the  story  back  up  this  conclusion? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  30. 
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Go  to  page  3 of  Assignment  Booklet  4A  and  respond  to 
question  4 of  Section  1. 


In  this  lesson  you  explored  characters  in  a 
short  story.  In  the  next  lesson  you  will  turn 
your  attention  to  theme  in  a short  story. 


Glossary 

setting:  the  time  and  place  in  which  the 
events  occur 

Suggested  Responses 

1 . The  following  details  make  readers  conclude  that  Geraldine  and  her  neighbours  are  poor: 

• Geraldine  has  to  use  rubber  bands  to  hold  up  her  socks. 

• Business  is  bad  for  the  hot-dog  vendor.  Three  guys  before  him  had  gone  out  of  business. 

• The  school  Geraldine  attends  has  a free-lunch  program,  but  the  items  on  the  menu  are 
not  very  appetizing. 

2.  When  her  mother  became  sick  and  went  away  Geraldine  had  to  fend  for  herself  Then 
Geraldine’s  older  sister  Anita,  whose  husband  was  in  the  army,  came  to  live  with  Geraldine. 

3.  She  doesn’t  seem  surprised  to  see  the  pile  of  furniture.  Lots  of  people  in  her  neighbourhood 
had  been  evicted  previously. 

4.  When  the  superintendent  says,  “Poor  people  sure  got  a hard  row  to  hoe,”  he  means  that  poor 
people  have  many  problems. 

5.  Geraldine’s  concerns  about  money,  where  she  will  live,  and  what  she  will  eat  keep  her  from 
concentrating  on  her  schoolwork. 

6.  Geraldine  thinks  that  poems  are  descriptions  of  beautiful  things  like  flowers  or  raindrops. 
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7.  Geraldine  can’t  write  a “pretty  poem/’  because  she  is  preoccupied  with  worry. 

8.  Geraldine’s  poem  fits  Mrs.  Scott’s  definition  because  the  poem  expresses  Geraldine’s 
feelings. 

9.  Mrs.  Scott’s  kindness  and  encouragement  may  increase  Geraldine’s  self-confidence. 

10.  Mrs.  Scott  is  a compassionate  and  enthusiastic  teacher.  She  encourages  her  students  by 
saying  things  like  “ That’s  nice’’  or  “Keep  trying.’’  Mrs.  Scott’s  reaction  to  Geraldine’s  poem 
illustrates  great  sensitivity,  wisdom,  and  compassion.  Instead  of  criticizing  Geraldine  for  not 
having  her  homework  done,  Mrs.  Scott  recognizes  the  poetic  language  Geraldine  has  used. 
Mrs.  Scott  seizes  the  moment  to  teach  a valuable  lesson  on  poetry.  The  fact  that  the  teacher 
cries  at  the  blackboard  at  the  end  demonstrates  how  much  she  is  moved  by  Geraldine’s  life 
and  “poem.’’ 

1 1.  a.  This  photograph  represents  the  apartment  building  where  Geraldine  lives. 

b.  The  photograph  evokes  a feeling  of  sadness.  The  image  is  dark  and  depressing.  With  all 
the  brick  and  metal  fire  escapes,  the  apartment  building  looks  stark  and  cold.  No  trees  or 
grass  are  visible,  and  viewers  get  the  impression  the  building  is  likely  crowded,  hot,  and 
noisy.  The  black-and-white  photograph  adds  to  the  depressing  view  of  the  building. 

c.  The  photograph  adds  to  the  story.  The  image  helps  readers  imagine  the  place  where 
Geraldine  lives. 

12.  Although  Geraldine’s  neighbours  are  poor,  they  support  each  other.  Mrs.  Watson  paid 
Geraldine  two  dollars  a week  to  mind  her  dog.  When  Geraldine’s  mother  became  sick  and 
went  away.  Miss  Gladys  next  door  came  in  on  Thursdays  and  cleaned  the  apartment  and 
made  dinner  for  Geraldine.  When  Geraldine  is  evicted  from  the  apartment.  Miss  Gladys 
offers  her  a place  to  live. 
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theme;  the  message  ]\/[s^  Smith:  In  this  lessoH  you  will  examine  theme  in  a short  story.  Authors 

an  author  wishes  to  ^ ■,  i • i i r i i r 

convey  clo  not  express  themes  directly;  readers  must  hgure  out  the  theme  tor 

themselves  based  on  the  characters,  action,  and  setting  of  the  story. 

Rico:  I don’t  really  understand  what  theme  is.  Can  you  give  us  some  suggestions 
for  identifying  the  theme  of  a story? 

Ms.  Smith:  Certainly.  The  theme  of  a work  of  fiction  is  the  main  insight  into 
life,  society,  or  human  nature  that  the  author  wishes  to  communicate. 

Rico:  Thanks.  I think  I understand  what  theme  is  now.  Do  you  have  any 
suggestions  to  help  us  identify  the  theme  of  a story? 

Ms.  Smith:  Yes,  I have  two  suggestions.  First,  ask  yourself,  “What  does  the  main 
character  discover  about  life  or  people  by  the  end  of  the  story?”  Second,  pay 
attention  to  the  title;  it  is  often  a hint  about  the  theme. 

Sharleen:  Does  a story  have  only  one  theme?  In  other  words,  is  there  only  one 
correct  answer? 

Ms.  Smith:  No,  different  readers  often  see  various  themes  in  a piece  of  fiction, 
and  no  one  answer  is  correct. 

Stefan:  Do  all  stories  have  a theme? 

Ms.  Smith:  No,  not  all  stories  have  a theme.  Sometimes  authors  do  not  have  a 
strong  message  that  they  want  to  convey.  Instead  they  just  want  to  tell  an 
exciting  tale  or  make  readers  laugh.  For  example,  the  short  story  “For  Pete’s 
Snake”  does  not  have  a theme. 
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Following  are  some  rules  for  stating  a theme: 

• Use  a complete  sentence  to  express  the  theme. 

• Make  a point  about  a specific  topic. 

• Be  sure  the  theme  is  based  on  and  supported  by  the  entire  story. 

• Do  not  use  a moral  or  cliche  like  the  following  to  express  the  theme: 
-Crime  doesn’t  pay. 

-Love  conquers  all. 

-Birds  of  a feather  flock  together. 

-Look  before  you  leap. 

-What’s  good  for  the  goose  is  good  for  the  gander. 

-What  goes  around  comes  around. 

1.  Think  about  the  story  “Geraldine  Moore  the  Poet”  that  you  read  in  the 
preceding  lesson.  Which  of  the  following  statements  expresses  a possible 
theme  of  the  story?  Support  your  choice  with  evidence  from  the  story. 

• Evicting  tenants  is  wrong. 

• The  best  poetry  expresses  emotion. 

• School  assignments  are  often  difficult. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  34. 


cliche:  an  expression 
that  is  overused, 
often  to  the  point 
of  being  rendered 
meaningless 


"All  Is  Calm" 


You  are  about  to  read  Ann  Walsh’s  short  story 
“All  Is  Calm.”  Ann  Walsh  was  born  in  1942 
in  the  United  States,  but  she  is  a Canadian 
citizen  who  has  lived  in  British  Columbia 
since  1953. 

2.  Turn  to  page  152  of  Crossroads  7.  Read 
the  title  of  the  story  and  the  teaser  at  the 
top  of  the  page.  Then  view  the  illustrations 
on  pages  153  and  155  of  Crossroads  7. 

a.  At  what  time  of  year  do  you  think  the 
story  is  set?  Explain. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 

The  story  “All  Is  Calm’’  was 
first  published  in  1992  in 
The  Blue  Jean  Collection,  an 
anthology  of  fiction  for  young 
adults.  Since  then,  “All  Is 
Calm”  has  been  included  in 
several  other  anthologies,  and 
it  has  also  been  translated  and 
published  in  Germany,  Italy, 
Sweden,  and  Japan. 
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b.  Make  a prediction  about  the  characters  and  what  conflicts  might 
develop  in  the  story. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  35. 

Read  the  story  “All  Is  Calm”  to  discover  if  your  prediction  is  correct.  Then 

answer  the  following  questions. 

3.  Were  your  predictions  in  question  2 correct?  Explain. 

4.  “All  Is  Calm”  introduces  readers  to  characters  who  are  trying  to  cope  with 
Alzheimer’s  disease.  What  did  you  learn  about  Alzheimer’s  disease  from 
reading  this  story? 

5.  Why  do  you  think  Ann  Walsh  chose  to  write  the  story  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a first-person  narrator? 

6.  How  do  Katie’s  feelings  about  Kevin  change  during  the  story? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  35. 


Mr.  Chalifoux:  At  the  beginning  of  this  lesson  you  thought  about  theme.  What 
is  the  theme  of  “All  Is  Calm”? 

Mariko:  I think  that  Alzheimer’s  disease  is  the  theme  of  “All  Is  Calm.” 

Mr.  Chalifoux:  Alzheimer’s  disease  is  the  topic  of  the  story  but  it  isn’t  the 

theme.  Remember,  the  theme  must  be  a statement  that  makes  a point  about 
the  topic.  Try  stating  the  theme  again. 

Mariko:  Okay.  In  “All  Is  Calm,”  Katie  is  anxious  and  frustrated  by  her 
grandmother  who  has  Alzheimer’s  disease. 

Mr.  Chalifoux:  That  is  true,  and  you  expressed  your  observation  as  a statement. 
But  a theme  should  express  an  insight  about  people  in  general — not  specific 
characters  in  the  story. 
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Mariko:  Let  me  try  once  more.  The  theme  is  Alzheimer's  disease  is  hard  on 
families. 

Mr.  Chalifoux:  Yes,  you  expressed  the  theme  correctly  this  time.  Good  jobl 
Mariko:  Thanks.  I understand  now  how  to  express  the  theme  of  a story. 


Journal  Entry  4Ci 

In  the  short  story  “All  Is  Calm,”  Katie  is  confused,  uncertain,  and  scared 
when  she  tries  to  take  her  grandmother,  who  has  Alzheimer’s  disease, 
to  a doctor’s  appointment.  Describe  a time  when  you  were  confused, 
uncertain,  or  scared  about  how  to  handle  a situation  involving  another 
person.  Explain  the  problem  you  faced,  how  you  dealt  with  it,  and  what 
you  learned  from  it. 


In  this  lesson  you  explored  theme  in  a short 
story.  In  the  next  lesson  you  will  turn  your 
attention  to  writing  a short  story. 


Glossary 

cliche:  an  expression  that  is  overused,  theme:  the  main  idea  of  a story;  the  message 

often  to  the  point  of  being  rendered  an  author  wishes  to  convey 

meaningless 

Suggested  Responses 

1 . The  best  poetry  expresses  emotion  is  a theme.  The  title  of  the  story,  “Geraldine  Moore  the  Poet,” 
is  a clue  that  this  story  is  about  poetry.  The  story  builds  to  the  lesson  Geraldine  learns  about 
poetry  from  her  teacher. 
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2.  a.  Responses  will  vary.  Readers  will  probably  predict  that  the  story  takes  place  at  Christmas 

time  because  the  illustration  on  page  153  of  Crossroads  7 shows  an  older  woman  with 
Christmas  cards.  Also  the  title  of  the  story  is  “All  Is  Calm.”  This  phrase  may  make  readers 
think  of  the  Christmas  carol  “Silent  Night/’  which  begins  with  the  lines  “Silent  night,  Holy 
night  / All  is  calm,  all  is  bright.” 

b.  Responses  will  vary.  The  illustrations  on  pages  1 53  and  1 55  of  Crossroads  7 suggest  that 
the  story  is  about  a teenage  girl  and  her  grandmother.  The  illustration  on  page  155  seems 
to  depict  some  sort  of  conflict  on  the  bus.  Perhaps  the  grandmother  becomes  ill.  She  may 
have  a heart  attack. 

3.  Responses  will  vary.  Following  are  sample  responses. 

My  prediction  in  question  2. a.  was  not  correct.  I predicted  that  the  story  would  be  set  at 
Christmas  time.  The  story  actually  takes  place  in  March. 

My  prediction  in  question  2.b.  was  partly  correct.  I correctly  predicted  that  the  characters 
in  the  story  were  a teenage  girl  and  her  grandmother.  However,  the  grandmother  doesn’t 
become  ill  on  the  bus.  Instead  the  conflict  involves  Katie’s  anxiety  in  dealing  with  her 
grandmother  who  has  Alzheimer’s  disease. 

4.  From  the  story,  you  learned  that  individuals  with  Alzheimer’s  disease  often  become  confused. 
They  may  not  always  recognize  people  they  know,  and  their  symptoms  may  vary  from 
minute  to  minute. 

5.  Ann  Walsh  likely  chose  to  write  the  story  as  a first-person  narrator  because  this  approach 
gives  readers  knowledge  of  Katie’s  thoughts  and  feelings. 

6.  Until  the  experience  on  the  bus,  Katie  has  thought  of  Kevin  as  a cool  jock  without  much 
substance  or  sensitivity.  By  the  end  of  the  story,  Katie  recognizes  she  was  wrong  about  Kevin. 
She  discovers  that  Kevin’s  experiences  with  Alzheimer’s  disease  have  mirrored  hers,  and  she 
begins  to  like  him. 
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Lesson  5:  Dialogue 


tag  phrase:  a phrase 
that  tells  the  reader 
who  is  speaking  and 
how  the  words  are 
said 


tl 


Mr.  Chalifoux:  In  this  section  you  have  read  several  short  stories.  Look  over 
these  stories  and  examine  how  the  authors  handle  dialogue.  What  do  you 
notice  about  each  character’s  speech? 

Sharleen:  The  authors  keep  each  character’s  speech  brief. 

Conner:  They  place  quotation  marks  around  the  exact  words  of  a character. 

Tawnee:  The  words  of  each  new  speaker  appear  in  a different  paragraph. 

Conner:  The  authors  sometimes  use  tag  phrases,  such  as  I said,  Chip  shouted, 
or  she  cried  delightedly. 

Mr.  Chalifoux:  Great]  Next,  we’ll  review  how  to  punctuate  dialogue. 

1.  Read  each  of  the  following  excerpts  from  the  story  “For  Pete’s  Snake.” 
Underline  each  sentence  that  has  a tag  phrase. 


a. 


“Hi,  Mrs.  Getz.  It’s  Will.  May  I speak  to  Shelly?” 

“She’s  sort  of  tied  up  at  the  moment,”  said  Mrs.  Getz.  “Can  she  call 
you  back?” 

“What’s  going  on  there?”  I asked.  “Is  that  Shelly  screaming?” 

“I  think  so,”  Mrs.  Getz  answered.  “She’s  supposed  to  be  running 
Carol’s  birthday  party.”  Carol  is  Shelly’s  eleven-year-old  sister. 

“I  forgot  about  the  party,”  I said  glumly.  “I  guess  she’ll  be  tied  up  for  a 
while  then.” 

“She  will  until  I go  untie  her,”  said  Mrs.  Getz.  “I  believe  they’re 
playing  Joan  of  Arc.” 

“Boy,”  1 said,  thinking  of  Pete  and  Stefhe,  “kids  can  sure  be  a pain 
sometimes.” 
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b.  “Will!  Will]”  My  father  threw  my  door  open  and  grabbed  me  by  the 
shoulders. 

“Snakesl  Snakes!”  I screamed.  “In  my  pants!  In  my  bed!” 

c.  My  mother  put  her  foot  down.  She  told  Pete,  “Look,  your  brother 
cannot  live  in  the  same  house  with  that  snake.” 

“So  let  him  move,”  Pete  said. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  40. 


Notice  that  the  tag  phrases  in  question  1 are  placed  in 
different  positions  in  a sentence.  A tag  phrase  may  be 
placed  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  a sentence.  The 
g phrase  may  also  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  a sentence. 


The  position  of  the  tag  phrase  will  determine  how  you  punctuate  a sentence. 

• If  the  tag  phrase  comes  at  the  beginning  of  a sentence,  use  a comma  to 
separate  the  tag  phrase  and  the  quotation.  Example:  She  told  Pete,  “Look, 
your  brother  cannot  live  in  the  same  house  with  that  snake.” 

• If  the  tag  phrase  comes  in  the  middle  of  a sentence,  use  two  commas  to 
separate  the  quotation  and  the  tag  phrase.  Example:  “Boy,”  I said,  thinking 
of  Pete  and  Steffie,  “kids  can  sure  be  a pain  sometimes.” 

• If  the  tag  phrase  comes  at  the  end  of  a sentence,  consider  the  type  of 
sentence  the  speaker  is  using. 

-If  the  speaker  is  making  a statement,  use  a comma  to  separate  the 
quotation  and  the  tag  phrase.  Example:  “So  let  him  move,”  Pete  said. 

-If  the  speaker  is  asking  a question,  use  a question  mark  to  separate  the 
quotation  and  the  tag  phrase.  Example:  “What’s  going  on  there?”  I asked. 
-If  the  speaker  is  expressing  surprise  or  strong  feeling,  use  an  exclamation 
mark  to  separate  the  quotation  and  the  tag  phrase.  Example:  “Snakes! 
Snakes!”  I screamed. 

2.  Punctuate  the  following  conversation: 

Let’s  go  roller  skating  in  the  park  said  Son] a 

Aimee  replied  I’d  rather  go  swimming 

If  you  hurry  Mother  suggested  you  could  do  both 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  40. 
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Ms.  Smith:  Look  over  these  stories  and  notice  how  the  authors  handle  the 
directly  quoted  thoughts  of  the  characters.  What  do  you  notice? 

Stefan:  Ellen  Conrad  uses  italics  for  Will’s  thoughts  in  "For  Pete’s  Snake.” 

Brenna:  Toni  Cade  Bambara  also  uses  italics  for  Geraldine’s  thoughts  in 
“Geraldine  Moore  the  Poet.”  But  italics  are  not  used  in  “All  Is  Calm.” 

Ms.  Smith:  Ann  Walsh  doesn’t  actually  quote  Katie’s  thoughts  directly. 

Koh:  I’m  not  sure  why  authors  use  italics  for  directly  quoted  thoughts.  The 
thoughts  are  quotes,  so  shouldn’t  they  go  in  quotation  marks? 

Ms.  Smith:  Well,  the  direct  thoughts  of  characters  could  go  in  quotation  marks. 
But  readers  might  mix  up  the  direct  thoughts  with  the  actual  dialogue.  The 
easiest  and  clearest  thing  to  do  is  to  put  directly  quoted  thoughts  in  italics. 

Koh:  Thanks,  that  makes  sense. 


"How  to  Write  a Short  Story" 


In  the  next  part  of  this  lesson  you  will  write  a short  story  of  your  own.  You  will 
be  asked  to  submit  this  short  story  in  Assignment  Booklet  4A. 

Before  you  begin  writing  your  story,  turn  to  page  1 50  of  Crossroads  7 and  read 
“How  to  Write  a Short  Story.”  This  article  will  give  you  some  helpful  hints  on 
writing  a short  story. 

With  a partner  or  small  group,  discuss  the  tips  for  writing  a short  story.  Which 
of  the  tips  did  you  find  most  helpful?  What  other  tips  can  you  add  for  writing  a 
short  story? 

Many  websites  on  the  Internet  have  tips  for  writing  a short  story.  Following  is 
one  example: 

http://www.shortstorygroup.com/storytips.litm 
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Remember  to  follow  the  writing  process  when  you  write  your  short  story. 

If  you  need  to  review  this  process,  turn  to  Module  1:  Section  2,  Lesson  3. 

In  the  pre-writing  stage  of  this  assignment,  you  may  find  it  helpful  to 
brainstorm  story  ideas  with  a partner  or  small  group.  You  may  wish  to  review 
some  of  the  suggestions  for  brainstorming  in  Module  1:  Section  1,  Lesson  4. 

It  is  recommended  that  you  use  a computer  with  a word-processing  program 
to  write  your  story.  However,  if  you  prefer,  you  can  write  the  story  by  hand. 


During  the  revising,  editing,  and  proofreading  stages  of  this  assignment,  you 
may  ask  a fellow  student  to  help  you  with  peer  editing.  Review  some  of  the 
guidelines  for  peer  editing  in  Module  1:  Section  2,  Lesson  3. 


Go  to  page  4 of  Assignment  Booklet  4A  and  respond  to 

questions  6 and  7 of  Section  1. 

I 

— 
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In  this  lesson  you  learned  about  dialogue  in  a 
short  story.  You  also  wrote  a story  of  your  own. 

V . 


Glossary 

tag  phrase:  a phrase  that  tells  the  reader  who  is  speaking  and  how  the  words  are  said 

Suggested  Responses 

1.  a.  “Hi,  Mrs.  Getz.  It’s  Will.  May  I speak  to  Shelly?” 

“She’s  sort  of  tied  up  at  the  moment.”  said  Mrs.  Getz.  “Can  she  call  you  back?” 

“What’s  going  on  there?”  I asked.  “Is  that  Shelly  screaming?” 

“I  think  so,”  Mrs.  Getz  answered.  “She’s  supposed  to  be  running  Carol’s  birthday  party.” 
Carol  is  Shelly’s  eleven-year-old  sister. 

“I  forgot  about  the  party.”  I said  glumly.  “I  guess  she’ll  be  tied  up  for  a while  then.” 

“She  will  until  I go  untie  her,”  said  Mrs.  Getz.  “I  believe  they’re  playing  Joan  of  Arc.” 
“Boy,”  I said,  thinking  of  Pete  and  Steffie.  “kids  can  sure  be  a pain  sometimes.” 

b.  “Willi  Will!"  My  father  threw  my  door  open  and  grabbed  me  by  the  shoulders. 

“Snakesl  Snakesl”  I screamed.  “In  my  pantsl  In  my  bedl” 

c.  My  mother  put  her  foot  down.  She  told  Pete.  “Look,  your  brother  cannot  live  in  the 
same  house  with  that  snake.” 

“So  let  him  move.”  Pete  said. 


2.  “Let’s  go  roller  skating  in  the  park,”  said  Sonja. 

Aimee  replied,  “I’d  rather  go  swimming.” 

“If  you  hurry,”  Mother  suggested,  “you  could  do  both.” 
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In  this  section  you  have  discovered 
that  storytelling  is  the  art  of  telling  or 
writing  stories  through  the  use  of  words 
or  pictures.  Telling  stories  was  especially 
important  to  early  cultures;  it  was  the 
only  way  to  pass  on  their  heritage. 

Through  the  ages  people  have  enjoyed 
listening  to  stories,  but  the  written  short 
story  is  a relatively  modern  invention.  It 
began  in  the  nineteenth  century  when 
magazines  first  published  stories  by 
authors  such  as  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
and  Edgar  Allen  Poe. 

Today  many  short-story  writers  use  their 
imaginative  genius  to  weave  entertaining, 
engaging,  and  highly  believable  stories — 
not  just  to  entertain  but  also  to  highlight 
certain  ideas  and  points  of  view. 

What  is  it  about  a good  story  that  makes  us  listen,  laugh,  and  learn?  What  is  it 
about  a good  story  that  makes  us  want  to  share  our  own? 
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Although  the  stories  in  novels  are  imaginary, 
you  learn  a great  deal  about  people  and  life 
from  reading  fiction.  Historical  fiction  can 
lead  you  to  a deeper  understanding  of  past 
social  systems  and  lifestyles.  Contemporary 
fiction  can  help  you  see  how  others  feel  and 
think  about  the  conflicts  in  today’s  world. 
Novels  set  in  different  areas  of  the  world 
or  different  cultures  can  help  you  better 
understand  others.  Fantasy  allows  you  to 
explore  worlds  where  Earth’s  rules  do  not 
and  need  not  apply. 

Consider  your  previous  experiences  with 
novels.  What  types  of  novels  do  you  prefer? 
Do  you  have  a favourite  author?  How  do 
you  read  a novel?  Do  you  blast  right  through 
a novel?  Or  do  you  prefer  to  read  a novel  in 
small  chunks — reading  a passage  at  bedtime 
or  whenever  you  have  a few  minutes?  Do 
you  still  enjoy  listening  to  a novel  being 
read  aloud  by  a good  reader?  Do  you  enjoy 
discussing  novels  with  others? 

In  this  section  you  will  complete  a novel 
study  and  learn  many  tips  for  reading  and 
discussing  a novel. 
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Lesson  1:  How  to  Study  a Novel 


In  this  lesson  you  will  begin  a study  of  one  of  the  following  novels: 


• Cowboys  Don’t  Cry  by  Marilyn  Halvorson 

• Peacekeepers  by  Dianne  Linden 

• Sees  Behind  Trees  by  Michael  Dorris 

• Who  Is  Frances  Rain?  by  Margaret  Bufhe 


Studying  a novel  is  different  from  reading  one  for  pleasure.  When  reading  for 
pleasure,  you  can  skim  passages  of  the  book.  A novel  study  requires  you  to 
read  more  carefully  and  pay  close  attention  to  details.  You  are  also  expected  to 
record  your  responses,  answer  questions,  and  discuss  your  ideas  with  others. 


Sharleen:  I enjoy  reading  short  stories,  but  I have  a hard  time  reading  a novel. 
Can  you  give  us  some  tips  on  how  to  read  a novel? 

Mr.  Chalifoux:  Certainly.  One  tip  is  to  choose  a quiet,  comfortable  spot  for 
reading  so  you  can  “lose  yourself”  in  your  novel.  Does  anyone  have  any  other 
suggestions  to  help? 

Rico:  I always  read  a novel  slowly  at  first.  I try  to  visualize  the  characters, 
settings,  and  events. 

Mariko:  I try  to  get  involved  and  make  predictions.  As  I read,  I ask  myself, 

“What  will  happen  next?” 

Mr.  Chalifoux:  A key  to  keeping  interested  in  a book  is  the  time  and  place  that 
you  read.  Choose  a time  that  is  convenient  and  a place  where  you  will  have 
minimal  interruptions.  Some  people  play  soft  music,  while  others  prefer  a 
quiet  room.  Experiment  and  see  which  works  best  for  you. 
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Sharleen:  Can  someone  help  me  with  a problem?  I take  quite  a while  to  read  a 
novel,  so  I sometimes  have  trouble  recalling  the  characters  and  events  from 
my  last  reading  session.  I have  to  keep  going  back  and  rereading. 

Rico:  When  I read  a novel,  I keep  a pen  and  notebook  handy  to  list  each  new 
character  that  appears.  Then  I briefly  explain  who  that  character  is. 

Mr.  Chalifoux:  That’s  a great  idea!  You  could  also  record  any  comments  or 
questions  you  may  have.  Take  a tip  from  newspaper  reporters.  Ask  yourself 
the  “W5  + H”  questions — Who?  What?  Where?  When?  Why?  How? 

When  you  read  a novel,  ask  yourself  the  following  W5  + H questions  to  help 
you  keep  characters,  setting,  and  events  sorted  out: 

• Who  are  the  main  characters?  Who  are  the  minor  characters? 

• Where  is  the  story  taking  place? 

• When  does  the  action  take  place? 

• What  problems  disrupt  the  routine  of  the  characters?  What  conflicts  do 
they  encounter? 

• Why  does  the  conflict  happen?  Why  do  the  characters  behave  in  a certain 
way?  Why  do  events  happen  in  the  way  they  do? 

• How  do  the  characters  resolve  their  problems? 

Reading  Circles 


An  important  part  of  studying  a novel  is  discussing  it 
with  others.  For  this  reason,  many  people  belong  to  a 
book  club.  For  example,  Oprah  Winfrey  is  famous  for 
the  book  club  featured  on  her  TV  show. 


Another  way  to  discuss  a novel  is  to  create  a reading  circle.  Reading  circles  are 
a great  help  in  studying  a novel,  especially  if  everyone  is  reading  the  same  book. 
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Do  you  remember  viewing  video  clips  of  a reading  circle  in  Module  1 : Section  2, 
Lesson  5?  In  those  video  clips,  the  students  were  studying  different  texts. 


Get  together  with  a partner  or  small  group  and  form  a reading  circle.  Your 
first  task  is  to  make  a reading  schedule  and  organize  times  that  you  can  meet 
to  discuss  the  novel.  It  is  recommended  that  you  divide  your  novel  into  three 
parts  and  meet  after  you  have  read  each  third  of  the  book. 


r 

V 


Your  reading  circle's  next  task  is  to  prepare 
for  your  second  meeting,  in  which  you  will 
discuss  the  first  part  of  your  novel. 


To  prepare  for  this  discussion,  decide  what  roles  each  of  you  will  assume  for 
the  next  meeting.  If  your  group  is  small,  you  each  may  need  to  take  on  more 
than  one  of  the  roles  that  follow. 

Summarizer.  If  you  are  the  summarizer,  you  report  on  the  part  of  the  novel 
that  your  group  was  assigned  to  read.  You  can  summarize  the  key  points  about 
the  setting,  characters,  problems,  and  events  in  a chart  like  the  following. 
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Setting 


w 

Characters 

Problem 

¥ 

Event  1 

¥ 

Event  2 

¥ 

Event  3 

¥ 

Event  4 

▼ 
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Vocabulary  finder.  If  you  are  the  vocabulary  finder,  you  watch  for  words  that 
are  puzzling  or  unfamiliar,  mark  them  while  you  are  reading,  and  then  later 
find  their  definitions.  Also  find  words  in  the  section  that  might  be  interesting, 
powerful,  important,  or  used  in  unusual  ways.  Be  prepared  to  explain  why  you 
selected  these  particular  words.  You  can  use  self-sticking  notes  to  mark  the 
spots  where  these  words  occur  so  you  can  easily  find  them  later.  You  can  also 
make  notes  on  these  stickles. 

Passage  picker.  If  you  are  the  passage  picker,  you  locate  and  read  aloud 
passages  that  are  beautifully  written,  puzzling,  or  important.  Be  prepared  to 
explain  why  you  selected  these  particular  passages.  You  can  use  self-sticking 
notes  to  mark  the  spots  where  these  passages  occur  so  you  can  come  back  to 
them  later.  You  can  also  make  notes  on  these  stickles. 

Discussion  director.  If  you  are  the  discussion  director,  it  is  also  your  role  to  lead 
the  reading  circle  and  make  sure  everyone  participates.  Following  are  the  steps 
you  can  follow  at  the  meeting.  Each  step  should  take  five  to  ten  minutes. 

• Begin  by  asking  the  summarizer  to  share  what  happened  in  this  section 
of  the  novel.  Ask  the  group  if  the  report  had  any  errors  or  important 
omissions.  If  there  were  any,  ask  the  summarizer  to  make  adjustments  to 
the  chart  for  the  next  meeting. 

• Ask  the  vocabulary  finder  to  say  each  chosen  word,  read  the  sentence  in 
which  it  occurs,  and  explain  why  it  was  selected.  If  any  word  is  puzzling 
or  unfamiliar,  group  members  should  try  to  guess  its  meaning  before  the 
vocabulary  finder  gives  the  dictionary  meaning. 

• Ask  the  passage  picker  to  share  each  chosen  passage  and  read  it  aloud  or 
have  everyone  read  it  silently.  Ask  the  passage  picker  to  explain  why  each 
passage  was  selected.  Let  the  group  members  discuss  each  passage. 

• Ask  the  group  members  to  reflect  on  the  story  and  share  questions  or  any 
personal  connections  they  have. 

• Discuss  the  next  meeting  and  what  roles  group  members  will  perform  for 
that  meeting.  You  should  change  roles  for  each  meeting. 

When  you  participate  in  a reading  circle,  try  to  contribute  positively  to  the 
group.  Be  co-operative  and  courteous.  Respect  the  ideas  of  others. 
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In  this  lesson  you  prepared  for  your  novel  study.  You 
chose  a novel  to  study,  thought  about  some  strategies  for 
reading  a novel,  formed  a reading  circle,  and  created  a 
schedule  for  reading  and  discussing  the  novel.  In  the  next 
lesson  you  will  actually  begin  your  novel  study. 
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Lesson  2:  Reading  the  First  Part  of  Your 
Novel 


In  Lesson  1 you  explored  tips  for  reading  a novel.  You  also  formed  a reading 
circle  and  created  a schedule  for  reading  and  discussing  the  novel. 


Now  it’s  time  to  do  some  serious  reading!  Get  ready  to  enter  the  world  of  your 
novel.  Read  the  hrst  third  of  your  novel.  Use  the  tips  for  how  to  read  a novel 
that  you  learned  in  Lesson  1 . 


Jourytal  Entry 

Now  that  you  have  read  roughly  the  hrst  third  of  your  novel,  write  a 
response  in  your  journal.  Consider  the  following  questions: 

• What  are  you  enjoying  about  the  novel  so  far? 

• Has  the  author  made  you  curious  or  excited  about  the  story?  If  so, 
explain  some  of  the  ways  the  author  snagged  your  attention. 

• What  do  you  predict  will  happen  later? 
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narrative  hook:  a 
literary  device  that 
grabs  the  audience’s 
attention  at  the 
beginning  of  a story, 
novel,  or  play 

prologue:  a short 
piece  of  writing  that 
is  presented  at  the 
beginning  of  a story, 
novel,  or  play 


Novelists  use  a literary  device  called  a narrative  hook  in  the  first  200  words  of 
a novel.  Some  novelists  place  this  hook  in  a prologue  to  the  novel.  The  purpose 
of  the  narrative  hook  is  to  arouse  the  curiosity  of  readers  and  encourage  them 
to  read  further. 

Anything  that  stimulates  a reader’s  curiosity  and  promises  action  to  come 
makes  an  effective  hook.  It  could  be  the  promise  of  a mystery,  a vivid 
description  of  a fascinating  character,  or  a startling  quotation. 

Turn  to  page  1 22  of  the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  and  read  “The 
Narrative  Hook”  for  more  information  on  how  authors  catch  the  attention 
of  readers. 

Meet  with  your  reading  circle  and  discuss  the  first  part  of  your  novel.  Follow 
the  steps  outlined  in  Lesson  1 of  this  section. 


In  this  lesson  you  read  the  first  third  of  your  novel 
and  discussed  it  with  your  reading  circle.  In  the  next 
lesson  you  will  continue  with  your  novel  study. 


A 
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Glossary 

narrative  hook:  a literary  device  that  grabs  prologue:  a short  piece  of  writing  that  is 

the  audience’s  attention  at  the  beginning  presented  at  the  beginning  of  a story 

of  a story  novel,  or  play  novel,  or  play 
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Lesson  3:  Reading  the  Middle  Part  of  Your 
Novel 
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In  Lesson  2 you  read  the  first  third  of  your 
novel  and  discussed  it  with  your  reading  circle. 

You  are  now  ready  to  continue  reading  the 
novel.  Find  a quiet  spot  and  read  the  middle 
part  of  your  novel. 

Continue  to  use  the  tips  for  how  to  read  a 
novel  that  you  learned  in  Lesson  1 . 


Meet  with  your  reading  circle  and  discuss 
the  middle  part  of  your  novel.  Follow  the 
steps  outlined  in  Lesson  1 of  this  section. 


Characters  in  Your  Novel 

At  this  point  you  have  read  about  two-thirds  of  your  novel.  It  is  time  to  take  a 
closer  look  at  the  characters  in  the  novel. 


Jourytal  Entry 

Consider  the  following  questions  and  write  a response  in  your  journal: 

• Do  any  of  the  characters  remind  you  of  people  you  know?  How? 

• Did  one  of  the  characters  feel  or  experience  anything  that 
reminded  you  of  something  that  has  happened  to  you?  Explain. 

• If  you  could  change  places  with  one  of  the  characters  in  the  novel, 
who  would  it  be?  Why? 
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literary  sodogram: 
a graphic  organizer 
that  represents  the 
relationships  among 
characters  in  a 
literary  text 

character  web:  a 
visual  representation 
of  a character’s  traits 


Next,  you  will  draw  a literary  sociogram  and  a 
character  web  to  help  you  think  more  deeply 
about  the  characters  in  your  novel. 


1.  On  a large  sheet  of  blank  paper,  begin  a literary  sociogram  for  the  characters 
in  your  novel.  Note:  You  will  finish  the  sociogram  in  the  next  lesson.  You 
will  submit  your  completed  sociogram  with  Assignment  Booklet  4B. 


Following  is  an  example  of  a literary  sociogram  for  the  short  story  “For 
Pete’s  Snake.”  Notice  that  Coily  is  in  a circle  with  a broken  line.  This  is 
because  the  snake  is  missing  for  most  of  the  story. 


For  helpful  hints  turn  to  page  55. 
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2.  On  a blank  sheet  of  paper,  begin  a character  web  for  the  main  character  in 
your  novel.  Note:  You  will  finish  the  character  web  in  the  next  lesson.  You 
will  submit  your  completed  character  web  with  Assignment  Booklet  4B. 

Following  is  an  example  of  a character  web  for  Will  in  “For  Pete’s  Snake.” 


" Just  what  I need. 
Thunder  and  lightning  and 
hail  and  total  darkness  and  a 
wandering  boa  constrictor  and 
a tornado.  Mommy!" 
P.144 


"I  cowered  there,  sweating 
and  shaking,  waiting  for  my 
parents  to  come  home." 
p.146 


He 

makes  witty 
comments. 


paranoid 


He  tries 
to  pretend  he 
is  not  afraid. 


"...  I had  promised  to 
babysit  a boa  constrictor.  Well, 

I hadn't  really  promised.  But  I had 
nodded.  I'm  her  brother,  what  else 
could  I do?  The  kid  was  in  pain, 
in  tears,  and  in  the  car." 
p.135 


For  helpful  hints  turn  to  page  56. 


Jli.  / 

P j Like  people  in  real  life,  well-written  characters  have 
I their  flaws  as  well  as  their  strengths.  Moreover,  these 
^ I characters  usually  change  significantly  during  the  novel. 

/ 
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Journal  Entry 


Consider  the  following  questions  and  write  a response  in  your  journal: 


• Has  the  main  character  in  your  novel  changed  or  grown?  If  the 
character  changed,  why  and  how  does  he  or  she  change? 


• As  you  got  to  know  the  main  character  better,  did  your  attitude 
toward  him  or  her  change?  Explain. 


In  this  lesson  you  read  and  discussed  the  middle  part  of 
your  novel.  You  thought  about  the  main  characters  in 
your  novel  and  began  a sociogram  and  a character  web. 
You  will  complete  your  novel  study  in  the  next  lesson. 


Glossary 

character  web:  a visual  representation  of  a 
character’s  traits 


literary  sociogram:  a graphic  organizer 
that  represents  the  relationships  among 
characters  in  a literary  text 


Suggested  Responses 

1.  Use  the  following  questions  to  determine  if  you  have  included  all  the  necessary  elements  of  a 
sociogram: 

• Did  you  draw,  in  the  centre  of  the  page,  circles  or  ovals  representing  each  of  the  main 
characters  in  the  novel?  Did  you  print  the  characters’  names  in  the  circles? 

• Did  you  draw  rectangles  representing  other  significant  characters  in  the  novel?  Did  you 
print  these  characters’  names  in  the  rectangles? 

• Did  you  use  solid  lines  for  active  characters  and  broken  lines  for  significantly  absent 
characters? 

• Did  you  show  the  relationships  between  characters  with  arrows  and  brief  labels? 
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2.  Use  the  following  questions  to  determine  if  you  have  included  all  the  necessary  elements  of  a 
character  web: 

• Did  you  draw,  in  the  centre  of  the  page,  a circle  representing  the  main  character  in  the 
novel?  Did  you  print  the  character’s  name  in  the  circle? 

• Did  you  draw  rectangles  representing  the  character’s  qualities  or  traits?  Did  you  print 
words  describing  the  qualities  or  traits  in  the  rectangles? 

• Did  you  draw  ovals  representing  evidence  of  these  qualities  or  traits?  Did  you  provide 
evidence  in  the  ovals  for  each  characteristic  or  trait?  If  you  used  a quotation  as  evidence, 
did  you  provide  a page  reference? 

• Did  you  use  lines  to  connect  the  circle,  rectangles,  and  ovals? 
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Lesson  4:  Reading  the  Last  Part  of  Your 
Novel 


In  the  preceding  lessons  you  have  read 
and  discussed  two-thirds  of  your  novel. 

You  are  now  ready  to  complete  your 
novel  study.  Find  a quiet  spot  and  read 
the  last  third  of  your  novel.  Continue 
to  use  the  tips  for  how  to  read  a novel 
that  you  learned  in  Lesson  1 . 

Afterwards,  complete  the  sociogram 
and  the  character  web  that  you  began 
in  Lesson  3. 


Meet  with  your  reading  circle  and  discuss 
the  last  part  of  your  novel.  Follow  the 
steps  described  earlier  in  this  section. 


Researching  the  Author 


Portfolio  Item 

Use  the  Internet  to  research  and  read  background  information  about  the 
author  of  your  novel. 

Pretend  you  are  introducing  your  author  to  an  audience.  Use  details 
gathered  in  your  research  to  highlight  your  author’s  accomplishments. 
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Appreciating  the  Author's  Craft 


writing  style:  the 
way  a writer  puts 
together  words  and 
sentences 


Journal  Entry  4/C 


Think  about  how  the  author  told  the  story.  Think  about  the  writing 
techniques  the  author  uses  to  help  you  see  the  characters  and  respond  to 
their  situations.  Consider  the  following  questions  and  write  a response  in 
your  journal: 


• What  is  your  opinion  of  the  author’s  writing  style  and  the  way  the 
writer  told  the  story? 


• Did  you  like  the  way  the  author  portrayed  the  characters? 

• Did  the  novel  give  you  new  insights  into  human  nature? 

• What  did  you  think  of  the  author’s  use  of  language? 

• What  word  passages  appealed  to  you  most?  Why? 

• Would  you  read  another  book  by  this  author?  Why  or  why  not? 


Portfolio  Hem 

Illustrate  what  you  believe  to  be  the  most  important  scene  in  the  novel. 


Portfolio  Item  Z) 

Write  a letter  to  the  author  of  your  novel.  Give  the  name  of  the  novel 
you  read  and  tell  the  author  your  opinion  of  the  novel.  Ask  the  author 
one  or  two  questions. 
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Glossary 

writing  style:  the  way  a writer  puts  together 
words  and  sentences 
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Section  2:  The  Novel 
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Section  2 


In  this  section  you  completed  a novel 
study.  Hopefully,  this  experience  will 
encourage  you  to  read  more  novels. 

If  you  browse  through  the  library,  you 
are  sure  to  find  many  novels  that  interest 
you.  However,  if  you  are  having  trouble 
finding  good  novels,  ask  your  teacher 
to  recommend  some.  You  can  also  get 
information  about  great  novels  for  your 
age  group  from  magazines,  newspapers, 
and  the  Internet. 

One  of  the  benefits  of  reading  novels  is 
the  opportunity  to  enter  a fictional 
world.  You  can  meet  people  from  other 
centuries,  other  cultures,  or  different 
economic  backgrounds. 

Another  bonus  of  reading  novels  is  that  you  collect  new  information.  Some 
novels  even  make  you  think  about  yourself  and  others  in  new  ways. 
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Module  Summary 


In  this  module  you  encountered  a mix  of  fiction:  old  stories,  short  stories,  and 
novels.  Many  of  the  stories  featured  the  challenges  of  a person  your  own  age. 

What  were  your  favourite  pieces  in  this  module?  What  did  you  enjoy  best 
about  these  pieces? 

The  next  module  offers  more  gripping  reading.  In  Module  5 : Disasters,  you  will 
think  about  how  the  media  shape  and  present  stories  of  human  tragedy. 


Go  to  page  6 of  Assignment  Booklet  4B  and  complete  the 
Final  Module  Assignment. 
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